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ABSTRACT 

This publicat3.on describes over 100 activity-oriented 
programs in which students learn through a combination of direct 
experience and associated instruction or reflection. Students are 
involved in cross-age tutoring^ community services, on-the-job work 
experiences, foreign or domestic travel with an organized group, 
political campaigns, field trips, art show^ productions, movie making, 
and still photography. Information was gathered in the spring of 1975 
when the Student Community Involvement Project of the University of 
Minne,sota and the Minnesota Association of Secondary School ^ . 
Princi »als.sejit out a questionnaire to all secondary schools in the 
state to" determine how many of them had adopted action learning. 
Names to contract for further information on the projects are 
provided for each school. Additional resources and references are 
also included. (Author/RM) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume is intended to help»schoo1 systems tc become involved in Action 
Learning, a program of education that is particularly meaningful to young people. 
We learn by doing! All of the research in education tells us that we learn best 
when we are involved physically as' well as mentally, because from this involvement 
comes the necessity to learn. Action Learning produces this kind of involvementl 

Minnesota Association of Secondary School Principals is proud to endorse this 
publication, and congratulates the staff of the Center for Youth Development and 
Research for developing this fine publication. 



David W. Meade 
Executive Secretary 
Minnesota Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the past several years, 5 national 
commissions and panels have addressed the ques- 
tion of how our schools can best promote the full 
intellectual, emotional, ethical, and physical 
development of American adolescents. The 5 com- 
missions were sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, the President's Science Advisory Committee, 
the National Association of Secon ary School 
Principals, and the Kettering and Ford Founda- 
tions. They differed in style and substance but 
did agree on one major finding: that the bar- 
riers between youth and the larger society could 
be reduced by increasing their participation in 
the "real">/orld outside the school. They urged 
the schools to o^-^er young people action 
learning— the opportunity to be part of and make 
worthwhile contributions to their communities. 
They documented the need for high school students 
to encounter a broader range of people and ex- 
periences, to have more active and practical 
learning, and to be allowed to actually accom- 
plish something instead of ju§X- reading and 
talking about' it. 

What is Action Learning ? 

Action learning is learning through a com- 
bination of direct experience and associated in- 
struction or reflection. Because it is still a 
developing practice in secondary education^;no one 
label is universally used and accepted. Synonyms 
abound— service learning, youth participation, ^ 
community-based education, experiential educa- 
tion, community involvement. The purposes and 
kinds of student experiences often vary according 
to the label employed. In "service learning," 
volunteering in projects that fulfill community 
needs may be emphasized. ''^Experiential learning" 
may connote acttvities more focused on self- 
development such as travel or internships. What 
binds them all together is an emphasis on the 
personal involvement of young people in the wider 
community and the recognition that learning does 
and should take place outside the classroom. 
Acti'**n learning activities include, but are not 
liijrited to, volunteer service, internships, social 
and political action, community surveys and stud- 
ies, shadowing a person to explore a career,^ liv- 
ing in another culture, and work experience. 



Work experience, cooperative education, and dis- 
tributive education programs will not be described 
in this publication. This is not to lessen or de- 
tract from their significance, but to recognise 
that they are already well accepted and widely 
available to secondary students. They can, in 
fact, serve as useful models for solving many of 
the administrative problems encountered in estab- 
lishing action learning. 



In some disciplines, most notably industrial 
arts and home economics, practically applying 
what is taught is the sine qua nan. In other 
fields such as sociology, math, English, health, 
history, and government, the connection between 
theory and practice i-s made less often. Thus, 
what may be hailed as an innovation in one dis- 
cipline may be an established "^tradition in an- 
other. In this booklet, the bulk of examples, 
will come from the curricular areas where 
"learning through doing" is ,1 ess common. 

Action Learning in Minnesota 

Have schools in Minnesota adopted action ' 
learning, a rapidly developing movement in sec- 
ondary education? In the Spring of 1975, the 
Student Community Involvement Project (Center 
for Youth Development and Research, University 
of Minnesota) and the Minnesota Association of 
Secondary School Principals sent out a question- 
naire to all secondary schools in the state in 
order to answer that question. More than 100 
schools replied that they did have studep^^Jn 
action learning. Some principals reported ifiv- 
ing several hundred junior high students in- 
volved in cleaning up their environmenti Others 
described programs in which high school Jstudents 
served their local government by conducting 
studies and surveys. Still others repiii^ted^^..^ 
their students .Irving as tutors, teachers, anW 
aides within their own school. In almost everM^ 
case, the participation of students in new 
in the school and community was of recent origin 
* and was still experimental. The respondents 
were nonetheless enthusiastic about their cur- 
rent programs. Many announced intentions of ex- 
panding to include more students in more varied 
community placements. 

The Objectives of Action Learning 

In reviewing the comments of the respondents 
and the written materials they enclosed on their 
programs, several distinct purposes for offering 
action-learning emerge. Some see it as primar- 
ily contributing to the young person's social 
development— his sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of others, his ability to be independent 
and self-sufficient, and his capacity to make 
responsible decisions. Others focused on the 
benefits of action learning for a student's 
intellectual development , noting that academic 
subjects take on added significance when students 
can test theory with practice and apply their 
classroom learnings to real problems. Giving 
students firsthand knQwledqe of some occupational 
options was seen as an important objective by 
some. A junior high school principal talked 

U 
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about the psychological benefits of involving 
youth in community service. He noted that many 
of his students developed a healthier view of 
themselves, found a new sense of purpose and 
direction and felt the satisfaction of being 
good at something. Still others emphasize the 
contribution their students have made to the 
co.Timunity— making it possible for a school to 
run its own program for the severely handicapped, 
operating the only recycling center in town, re- 
cording and preserving the history of the area, 
providing free pre-school experiences for chil- 
dren, building houses to sell at cost to low- 
income families, and advising the city government 
on where to build bike paths. Some stressed the 
benefits to the school which came from breaking 
down barriers between it and the wider community. 
Still others spoke movingly of the necessity of 
actually practicing the, values that can so easily 
be reduced to the "sounding brass and clanging 
cymbal" of pulpit and platforms. 

Implementation of Action Learning 

With approximately 140 schools reporting the 
presence of action learning programs, it is ob- 
vious that the schools involved fit no one par- 
ticular mold. The programs described in this 
booklet are found in rural schools with 75 stu- 
dents as well as in inner city and suburban 
schools with several thousand students. They are 
in public, parochial, and private SQhools. The 
programs represent widely divergent philosophies 
and models. Some are for the academically able 
students; others primarily for those who are 
"turned off" to school. In most cases, action 
learning programs are open to and attract a 
cross-section of students representing the total 
range of academic achievement and behavioral rep- 
utations. 

The structure, staffing, scheduling, and 
crediting of action learning programs is de- 
scribed in detail in the following pages. From 
analyzing the various ways in which schools par- 
ticipating in action learning relate their 
student-community involvement activities to the 
total school program and structure, five general 
categories emerge. The continuum below repre- 
sents a movement from least integration into the 
school curriculum on the left to most on the 
right. 

Volun- Commu- "Lab" for Commu- Action learn- 
teer nity existing nity ing center 
bureau action courses involve- 
credit ment 

course 



1 2 3 4 5 



L Volunteer Bureau—Students volunteer for the 
intrinsic value o^ volunteering and receive no 
academic credit fn programs of this type. In 
some cases, the work is done during the student's 
unscheduled time or during a study hall. Jackson 
Junior High in Champlin (p. 28) is an example. 
Another way of carrying out a volunteer program, 
but one that requires more support and coordina- 
tion with the rest of the f^lty, is to release 
students during th^r classes (usually a day or 
half-day a week) or rearrange their schedules to 
allow them to work in t;he community. Both Fol- 
well Junior "igh, Minneapolis (p. 13) and Duluth 
Cathedral (p. 9 ) are examples of the latter 
type. In both types of vol^^nteer programs a co- 
ordinator, either on a full-rtme or part-time 
basis, identifies and places students in involve- 
ment opportunities and follows and reviews the 
student's work. \ 

2. Cormnmity Action Credit— Community experience 
is not only facilitated and encouraged^by the 
school in this type of program, it is cr^edited as 
well. This is often done in the form of C(^mu- 
nity service credit based on some established 
number of work hours. It may or may not be tc^ 
lieu of credit for regular academic courses. ^ 
Often a student prepares a proposal of what he or 
she wants to do anc( if approved, the student acts 
on the proposal in the time blocked out. For 
some, it may be one full day a week, for another, 
an after school activity, and in some cases stu- 
dents may be given from a month to a semester 
away from school to participate. The key point, 
however, as far as +'he continuum is concerned, is 
that the community activities are not performed 
within the context of a regular school course. 

It is essentially an off-campus experience with 
limited supervision by school personnel. There 
may be an occasional seminar with an adviser or 
other participants, but the learning is seen as 
being in the doing. Examples of this model in- 
clude the Educational Opportunities Extension 
Program at Kennedy High School in Bloomington, 
(p. 6 ) the Family Designed. Learning at Edina 
East (p. 29). 

In both the volunteer bureau and community 
action credit, the student has the primary re- 
sponsibility for initiating his community experi- 
ence. This has implications for the kind of 
students who participate in those two models. 

3. Labomtovy for an Existing Course -Students in 
existing courses use either long-term community 
action or extended observation in this model as a 
way to "reality test" course content, gather data 
and examples, and make use of what is learned in 
the class. Students may engage in community 
activity during school hoprs or after school de- 
pending on the student's schedule and agency need. 
This is ofXen done in lieu of a more distasteful 
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requirement such as a research paper. In most 
cases, the course curriculum is left pretty much 
as it would be without the experiential compo- 
nent. Often, however, this procedure leads to a 
gradual altering of topics and approaches to co- 
incide with kinds of experiences students are 
having in the coRimunity. A healthy pressure de- 
velops to provide more practically useful infor- 
mation, more techniques for systematic observa- 
tion, and more general izable principles for 
integrating the rich but varied data gathered 
through the community experience. Generally, the 
classroom teacher is responsible for helping 
students find appropriate off-campus experiences 
and general supervision of students. In some 
cases, one day a week is set aside specifically 
for talking about the involvement activities. 
Examples of this model are numerous: Armstrong 
High School's 12th grade social studies course 
(p. 5), Blake's Social Psychology and Compara- 
tive Childhood courses (p. 7), and Regina's 
Consumer Math, Home Economics and social studies 
courses (p. 18 ). 

4. Community Involvement Course — This model at- 
tempts to combine the strong features of the 
last 2 into a course which exjsts as an integral 
part of the school's academic program. Here, 
the community experience forms the heart and is 
the primary focus of the course. Experience is 
combined with an ongoing classroom experience 
where the emphasis is on providing knowledge, 
skills, and generalizing principles to assist 
students in interpreting their experiences and 
in operating more successfully in their place- 
ments. Students generally perform their commu- 
nity work 3 or 4 days^a week and are in the 
classroom the rest of *the week. 

The important difference between this ap- 
proach and model 3 (laboratory for existing 
courses) is that all the classroom activities 
are directly related to and integrated with the 
community experience. Examples include Eisen- 
hower High School's "Social Psychology in Action" 
(p. 11)* Thief River Falls-Rochester's Community 
Action Program (p. 12), and Worthington's 
Student Community Involvement class (p. 27). 

5. Action Learning There are several 
ways of organizing this model. One is a district 
wide learning center, which can allow for more 
specialized and varied community involvement pro- 
grams than a single high school could usually 
offer. Students from several high schools would 
have the option of attending a learning center 
for a part of the day. Typically, students 
might spend half of their time for one semester 
at the center. Some of the advantages of such 

an approach is that it allows the teachers v/ho 
have the skills and experience with action learn- 
ing programs to work v/ith students from all over 



the district. Secondly, it increases the avail- 
able^pool of students for specialized offerings. 
Finally, it provides a mechanism for initiating 
action learning without the dissension that 
changing the curriculum and the s.chedule might 
cause in some schools. The New City School in 
St. Paul (p. 22) and the Urban Arts Program in 
Minneapolis (p. 15) are examples of this model. 

A second kind of action-learning center is 
the "school within a school" concept. Here, 
students can choose to spend half-time or full- 
time within a program focused on community in- 
volvement. Often it is an interdisciplinary 
program. Students receive credit in several dis- 
ciplines and the teaching staff comes from sev- 
eral subject matter areas. Project AWARE at 
Marshall University High, Minneapolis (p. 1^) 
and Quest at St. Paul Central (p. 20) are exam- 
ples. 

While this, as any typology, becomes ludi- 
crous when applied too literally, it should be 
helpful in comparing the programs described and 
as a guide to arriving at what may be most fea- 
sible and appropriate in one's own setting. 

What follows is an overview of the kinds of 
action learning programs currently operating in 
Minnesota secondary sch.ools. Limitations of 
space, gaps in Information, efforts to be concise, 
and a desire to minimize duplication may have re- 
sulted in some oversights. While the list is not 
exhaustive in terms of specific schools, it prob- 
ably comes very close to including all major 
types and styles of action programs. 

The next section describes in some detail 
the background, purpose, and structure of the 
cormiunity. participation efforts in 30 Minnesota 
Schools. In most cases, the name of a contact 
person is listed for further information. The 
final section, A Potpourri of Programs and Ideas, 
consists of very brief sketches of 30 additional 
action programs' around the state, highlighting 
their imaginative use of community resources as 
well as practical steps for administering these 
programs. 
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30 ACTION LEARNING SCHOOLS 



ALBERT LEA HIGH SCHOOL 



504 West Clarke 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 



56007 



Principal: Jack Edling 
Enrollment: 1,650 (10-12) 
Students Involved: 50 

Tutoring in Social Studies 

The demand for " Cross Age Tutoring ," a new 
social studies course at Albert Lea, was so strong 
that less than half the students who initially 
signed up for it could be enrolled. The reason 
for its popularity is best explained by the 
teacher in charge, who states, "In my 19 years of 
teaching, I have yet to teach a course where the 
needs of the students were more nearly met." The 
principles underlying Cross Age Tutorijig are: 
1) teenagers can have a strong influence on ele- 
mentary-aged children; 2) the best way for the 
older student to lea.^n is to help someone else 
learn; 3) student helpers experience acceptance 
by adults which influence their attitudes toward 
education and the older generation; and 4) both 
younger and older students can begin to actively 
Influence their own education by giving feedback 
to teachers and by becoming responsible initia- 
tors. 

Students tutor in elementary schools on Mon- 
day through Thursday and spend Friday in class. 
They v/ork in 6 elementary schools where the prin- 
cipals are asked to create 10 positions. The 
tutors spend 80 minutes each day with their tu- 
tees, though the actual class is only scheduled 
for 50 minutes. The extra time is gained by hav- 
ing the students schedule a study hall immedi- 
ately after the class. An intensive, 3-week 
orientation is given which includes a full day 
"Practicum in Educational Sensitivity." Other 
activities include sessions with the school psych- 
ologist, grade school teachers and principals, 
SLBP teachers and social workers. After the stu- 
dents begin their tutoring, Fridays are devoted 
to discussions of mutual problems, ideas for 
making learning fun, and practical tips on how to 
work with and motivate children. 

Because the emphasis of the program is on 
the relationship that develops between the younger 
and older student, one-to-one or small group work 
is required. Tutors are also encouraged to spend 
time with their tutee outside the classroom as 
another way of strengthening the relationship. 
It is not unusual for a high school studen\: to 
take "his student" to the Friday night wrestling 
match. 



The motto for the program r.ight be "do more 
than is necessary." Often the tutors are at the 
grade school by 7:45 A.M. to give their student 
extra help. School starts at 8:20 A.M.I 



Contact: Paul Ehrhard 




The best way to learn 
is to help others le.arn. 
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ARMSTRONG HIGH SCHOOL 

10635-36th Ave. North 
Plymouth, Minnesota 55441 

Principal: G. L. Scarbrough 
Enrollment: 2,000 (10-12) 
Students Involved;— 670 

Cormunity Lab for Social Studies 

Six hundred seniors at Armstrong High 
School perform tasks in the community as a part 
of their 12th grade social studies classes. 
Though not a requirement, more than 90% of the 
senior>^s choose to do community service instead 
of wH^ing a, research paper. Student's work in 
political campaigns, voter registration drives , 
day care centers, elementary and junior high 
schools, nursing homes and any other place where 
they are needed in the Robbinsdale-Plymouth area. 
The only criteria for selecting placements is 
that the students work with people, not in cler- 
ical jobs. Finding placements for such a large 
number of students might seem problematic, but 
holding a comgunity fair in the fall has solved 
that dilemma. Community agencies desiring stu- 
dent assistance set up tables or booths, and 
students shop around for a placement that inter- 
ests them and meets their time and transportation 
restrictions. Students do their volunteer work 
during unscheduled time during the school day or 
after school. 

This approach, using the community as a 
laboratory for existing courses, is 'easily rep- 
licable because it does not require any immedi- 
ate change in curriculum, scnool structure, or 
staff deployment. In most cases, even the 
course content is not dramatically altered. The 
difference is that students now can gather real 
data for testing theoretical knowledge and for- 
mulating new understandings for practicing and 
productively using what is learned in class. 
Often, as at Armstrong, a day a week is set, 
aside specifically for talking about the in- 
volvement activities. 

Armstrong began their program 5 years ago, 
and it has b^en replicated in several high 
schools,, in the state— Cooper in Robbinsdale, 
St. Louis Park , and at Eisenhower and Lindbergh 
in Hopkins. 

Contact: Jim Kyle 



BRAHAM HIGH SCHOOL 

Braham, Minnesota 55006 

Principal: Gene Gardner 
Enrollment: 612 (7-12) 
Students Involved: 40 

Preserving Local History 

Action-learning began at home for the social 
studies department at Braham High School. During 
the 1973-74 school year, in a move perhaps not 
many would dare emulate, a special sociology 
class was organized to evaluate the social stud- 
ies curriculum of the school. The students con- 
ducted several hundred interviews with Braham 
area clergy, businessmen, farmers, school per- 
sonnel, and students. The purpose was to deter- 
mine how the social studies curriculum could best 
serve the needs of the students and the commu- 
nity. At the conclusion of the course they sum- 
marized their findings and presented their 
recommendations to the school faculty and admin- 
istration. 

The recommendations were clear and construc- 
tive. Students asked for courses in minority 
studies and women's liberation. They wanted more 
emphasis on how religious ideas and groups affect 
their immediate lives. They suggested an expan- 
sion .of opportunities for independent study, and 
urged strong emphasis on career and consumer 
education. A final recommendation was for a 
course in state and local history. 

Students at Braham piloted the first course 
to be offered as an outcome of this study during 
the 1974-75 school year. It is a course on the 
History of Minnesota , with special emphasis on 
Isanti County, and was developed by the students 
themselves under the guidance of their instructor. 
By necessity, as well as design, it is very much 
an action learning course. Most of the local 
history and culture of the county is recorded only 
in the memories of local residents. Students in- 
terview people ^throughout the area, record their 
recollections, and re-learn some of their skills. 
As these are collected, they add to the store of 
other resources used, such as published records, 
media materials, and field trips to significant 
historical sites. The course is viewed as a de- 
veloping process, with each group's discoveries 
contributing to its improvement. 

Needless to say, this course will continue to 
be offered as a regular social studies course at 
Braham. Future plans include restoring a local 
church in an historically accurate way. 



Contact: Gary Skarsten 



BLOOMiNGTON KENNEDY HIGH SCHOOL 

9701 Nicollet Avenue South ' Principal: Donald Hasbrouck 

Bloomington, Minnesota 55420 Enrollment: 2100 

Eduaational Opportunities Extension Program Students Involved: 2-300 



In a large school, with several experience- 
based learning options, effective coordination 
of experiences can present a significant manage- 
ment problem. Communication of available options 
to students, control of flow of people in and out 
of the building, overlapping requests to commu- 
nity agencies, duplication of programs, and ef- 
fective evaluation are just some of the issues 
that can arise. 

In order to alleviate these problems Kennedy 
High School in Bloomington combines all off-cam- 
pus learning experiences under one director in 
its Educational Opportunities Extension Program . 
The program aims to make education more meaning- 
ful and purposeful by providing students "with 
an opportunity to experience problems, successes, 
failures, and compromises involved in real life 
situations." The available "situations" are as 
follows: 

Community Service Program— The opportunity 
to do volunteer work is offered to 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade students in a non-profit organiza- 
tion he/she understands and supports. Students 
assist in services which would otherwise be lim- 
ited by organizational budgets. A student may 
earn 1/2 credit each semester, the equivalent of 
one class period per day. 

University, College or Technical School- -An 
11th or 12th grade stjdent may take course work 
from an approved school through this program when 
such courses are not available at Kennedy. The 
student must contact the school and make arrange- 
ments for the course work. The student receives 
the grade earned at tne educational institution 
he/she attends. Up to 2 credits may be earned 
under this program. This credit cannot be used 
to meet state requirements for graduation but 
is counted in addition. 

Specialized Work Experience- -This work ex- 
peri erice''prograiTrp^^ in one of 
the business, manufacturing, or service agencies 
which make up the economic life of the community. 
This work experience is of a specialized nature 
beyond the scope of courses offered in the school 
district. It is for the student who has demon- 
strated outstanding talent and potential in 
courses available in a specific curricular area. 
A student may receive 1/2 credit each semester. 

Foreign or Domestic Travel with an Orga- 
nized Grou p--Students in the 11th or 12th grade 
may travel with a group for the purpose of learn- 
ing about the people and places visited. The 



student's teacher must approve of the objectives 
and indicate in what way they will enhance the 
student*s classroom experience. One credit is 
the maximum that can be earned. 

Junior Achievement— School credit may be 
given to any Kennedy High School student who 
joins the Junior Achievement Program, to learn 
about starting and operating a business. One and 
1/2 credits is the maximum a student may earn 
over three years. 

School Service Program- -Vo1unteer service is 
given to a department, office or teacher within a 
given school building by lOth, 11th, and 12th 
grade students under the supervision of a teacher/ 
school district employee. A student may receive 
1/2 credit each semester. 

During any one semester, between 100 and 150 
students are involved in some aspect of the Edu- 
cational Opportunities Extension Program. The 
bulk of them participate in School Service, 
CollfcAje or Technical School, and Junior Achieve- 
ment. On the off-campus site they are super- 
vised by a qualified adult who has responsibility 
for training, guiding, and evaluating the stu- 
dent, and informing the Program Director of any 
problems that occur. General school supervision 
is the task of the Director who has t;he respon- 
sibility of communicating the offerings of the 
program to the students, interviewing cind coun- 
seling prospective students, arranging interviews 
with prospective supervisors, periodically visit- 
ing the students and their supervisors, translat- 
ing supervisor evaluations into grades, and com- 
pleting an annual evaluation of the total 
program. 



Contact: David Arens 
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BLAKE SCHOOLS 

511 Kenwood Parkway 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 ' 

Corrmunit'j Labovatory in Social Studica anj 
BiolO'jjy Senior' Fvogmri 

Action learning takes many forms at Blake 
School, a private, coed school in Minneapolis. 
Field placements, from 2 to 8 hours per week, are 
an integral part of courses in biology, political 
science, child development, and urban studies. 
In courses in social psychology and constitu- 
tional studies, the community is used for first- 
hand observations of social institutions and the 
legal system. Seniors can imerse themselves in 
a full-time community experience for 9 weeks; 
and any student with free t\m during the school 
day can volunteer (without credit) in a myriad 
of comnunity organizations near the school--art 
museums, hospitals, theatres, and social agen- 
cies. 

All of tnese action-learning experiences 
have been facilitated through the Department of 
Student Involvement, which was created in 1971 at 
Northrop Collegiate School. Northrop subse- 
quently merged with Blake, and the department now 
serves the merged facility. Students, together 
with a faculty member (on a 60% basis) staff the 
department. It serves as a clearinghouse for a 
number of school -comwupity interactions. During 
its first two years, a substantial number of 
students were placed in uncredited, volunteer 
service. During the past year, interests of stu- 
dents and staff shifted toward community place- 
ments that are part of regular courses. Faculty 
and students both agree that this provides a 
richer learning experience. In the classroom, 
student observations and experiences can be 
illuminated and amplified with organized knowl- 
edge. 

The department now serves primarily as a re- 
source to faculty members seeking resource people, 
field trip possibilities, and field experiences 
for their students. Courses, with action-learn- 
ing components include: 

Micro Urban Studies- -In this semester 
course, the concept of community is studied in- 
tently and directly as field placements, field 
trips, guest speakers, surveys and texts are em- 
ployed to explore the neighborhood immediately 
surrounding the school. The theme of the course 
is "Birth to Death on Hennepin Avenue," and the 
neighborhood is analyzed from the perspective of 
how it meets the needs of the various age groups 
that live there. 
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Director: Randy Brown 
Enrollment: 320 (9-12) 
Students Involved: 140 



Politics— In this course, each student is 
required to work 2 hours a week in a political 
campaign to gain first-hand knowledge of the 
political process. 

Constitutional Studies- -Several kinds of 
community resources are used in this class in- 
cluding field trips to courtrooms and correc- 
tional facilities and classroom speakers such as 
former jury members and judges. What is partic- 
ularly noteworthy is that a lawyer comes every 
day to team-teach the course with two social 
studies teachers. His first-hand knowledge of 
the law and his access to the people and places 
in the legal system makes the abstract notions 
of justice and reason come alive. 

Medical Biology— The core of this course is 
the field experience at General Hospital in Min- 
neapolis. Students work a minimum of 8 hours in 
the emergency room, some even giving up their 
Friday and Saturday nights to volunteer when the 
need is greatest. They meet at school 1 hour a 
week for instruction in first aid> how to take 
blood pressure, and how to monitor the vital 
signs. A biology teacher and hospital staff 
persons jointly teach these seminars. 

Social Institutions— In this social psych- 
ology course, students study institutions such 
as prisons, schools, hospitals, nursing homes, 
free clinics, and alternative economic organiza- 
tions through a combination of first-hand obser- 
vation and classroom work. A detailed study of 
one institution— either through volunteering or 
a long-term, directed observation— is required. 

Comparative Childhood— In this social 
studies course, students study child-rearing in 
varitjis cultures. Beside field trips to a 
variety of child care facilities, such as a day- 
care center for Chicano children and an American 
Indian Movement school, students are required to 
work two hours a week with children. 

Senior Proqram- -In the fall, students sub- 
mit proposals for their spring trimester project, 
a full-time, 9 week involvement. If approved 
and completed, the equivalent of a full tri- 
mester's credit is granted for such activities as 
working for Common Cause in Washington, D. C, at 
Mia Cultura, a bilingual daycare center, the 
Fresh Water Marine Biology Institute, writing 
and producing a play, and living on a kibbutz in 
Israel. 

Contact: Ann Hutchins 
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BRAINERD HIGH SCHOOL 

300 Quince Street 
Brainerd, Minnesota" 56401 

Principal: James Hunt 
Enrollment: 1750 
Students Involved: 75 

Service Learning in "Cojial Studies 
Reeovt and Reovcatioyial Oooupations 

Brainerd High School offers a staggering 
number and variety of courses to its students, 
several of which involve direct interaction be- 
tween school and comnunity. The social studies 
department alone has nearly 70 separate course 
offerings, with resource people and direct ob- 
servation being a coimion feature in many of them. 

Two of the courses are especially strong 
action-learning models. A " Sociological View of 
Mental Problems " deals with mental illness and 
mental retardation. It combines 3 days a week in 
the classroom with 3 hours a week in volunteer 
work in Brainerd State Hospital. A strong rela- 
tionship is maintained with the Volunteer Service 
Coordinator at the Hospital who assists the 
classroom instructor in orienting students to 
work In the Hospital, arranging sessions with 
mental health professionals, and placing and 
supervising the students. In exchange, the Hos- 
pital benefits from a continuing volunteer work 
force for its residents. 

In " A Sociological View of Old Age and 
Poverty ," students spend 2 hours a week in the 
classroom studying issues related to the welfare 
system and to problems of old age and death. One 
hour each week is spent as a class helping at a 
day activity center for retarded adults. The 
remainder of the course requirement is 3 hours of 
volunteer work per week. Most .students meet this 
requirement by staffing a pre-Head Start play 
school which meets twice a week in the sociology 
classroom. Others meet the requirement by work- 
ing at a nursing home or by being a Big Brother/ 
Big Sister to a child in need of guidance and 
companionship. 

Like most vocational programs, the " Resort 
and Recreational Occupations " course involves 
learning by doing. An added feature of this pro- 
gram is that the students learn and practice this 
vocation by*working at Camp Confidence, a year- 
round outdoor recreation facility for mentally 
retarded persons. The camp was built and is 
maintained by volunteers in the Brainerd commu- 
nity—now including these students. The students, 
who themselves have special needs, learn about 
management and maintenance, construct paths and 
ski trails, fix and repair boats and motors, do 
landscaping, and generally help make this camping 
program a reality. Contact: Marilyn LaMourea 
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HASTINGS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

nth and Pine Street 
Hastings, Minnesota 55033 

Principal: Martin Hanson 
Enrollment: 1350 (10-12) 
Students Involved: 150 

Learning Corrmmioation Through ^Cormunity Service 

"It all boils down to a problem in communi- 
cation." That^statement has come to be more of 
an empty cliche than an astute analysis, and no 
one seems to know what to do about the problem. 
But in an English class at Hastings High School, 
students are placed in situations presenting new 
and very real communication problems. The course 
is designed to help them work on these problems 
and apply their- tentative solutions in these 
^ settings. 

The class, " Coirinuni cations: A Social Re- 
sponsibility, " is scheduled for the last hour of 
each school day. Students are in a field place- 
' ment 2 or 3 days each week during this hour where 
they are involved with people and environments 
which are not part of their ordinary experience. 
A student with younger brothers and sisters would, 
for example, be placed at a retirement home or 
the State Hospital rather than an elementary 
school or child care center. The other days they 
are in the classroom where they discuss communi- 
cation issues arising in their placements, exam- 
ine the factors interfering with good communica- 
tion, and work on both oral and written 
communication skills. Daily journals, readings, 
and resource people are also used to^ integrati' 
theory and practice in this unique English 
course. 

Summer school at Hastings provides another 
occasion for^action learning. ' Science and 
English form the curricular framework for a 
summer wilderness experience. Outdoor literature, 
study of natural resources, creative writing and 
ecology are combined with a trip through the 
Boundary Waters. Back at home, other students 
combine classroom work with coiranunity internships 
as they study their own community in a social 
studies course. 



Contact: Bill Schultz 



DULUTH CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

1215 Rice Lake Road 
Duluth, Minnesota 55811 
Alt Sohool Voluf^teer Program 



Service to the community 
of the total school program at 
High School. Fach week nearly 
tribute over 600 hours of serv 
in 58 different agencies. The 
Cathedral Community Commitment 
named the Outstanding Voluntee 
the Year fn the Ouluth area in 



is an integral part 
Duluth Cathedral 
200 students con- 
ice to 2,000 people 
program is called 
(CCC). It was 
r Student Group of 
1975. 



Each Wednesday students are released from 
school for periods ranging from 2 to 7 hours- 
according to their schedule and their enthusiasm ' 
for their, volunteer work. Typical pi acement;S in- 
clude elementary schools, hospitals, agencies for 
the handicapped, "meals on wheels," and some 
private ho'mes. The work is completely voluntary, 
ng regular credit is given, and all students are 
eligible to participate. For students who are" 
Interested in CCC, but cannot arrange to partici- 
pate regularly, a "one shot" approach is avail- 
able. These students are not assigned to an 
agency, on a. regular basis, but respond to calls 
for special assistance such as helping a family 
move, distributing Christmas gifts, and the like. 

With most regular participation occurring 
the same day each week, many classes are quite 
small on that day. This allows teachers to give 
more individual attention to students who remain, 
and/or to periodically observe or even wos^k with 
the student volunteers in their field placements. 

That Cathedral highly values this kind of v 
student experience is evidenced by their hiring 
a full-time coordinator to organize and implement 
the program. It is the responsibility of the 

» coordinator to make arrangements with the agen- 
cies to provide the various services, interview 
the students, arrange .their placement, talk with 

\ them about their work, and generally see that the 
'^tudQnts are where they are supposed to be, and 
that both the agency a^nd the students are satis- 
fied. 1 

Last yeaf, 95% oi the students involved felt 
they had beer) of help land me^de a difference in 
another person's liVe* -That the feeling is 
mutual is evidenced by the following: 

David was evaluated last year and had 
an estimated IQ of 35, His social 
level was two years. During the year, 
with 'Cathedral Students .working with 
him. he gained 25 points on his IQ and 
. advanced 14 months in the past 12 months. 



Principal: Frank Lovett 

Enrollment: 600 

Students Involved: 200 plus 

Hi§ previous advancement was 6 nionths 
per year. This was possible because 
of the one-to-one relationship pro- 
vided by the student volunteers. 



Contact: Sr. Raymone Krai 



'The only ones 

among you 

who u/ill be happy 
are those who 

have, sought 
and found 
how to serve/ 

Albert Schweitzer 
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HOFFMAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Hoffman, Minnesota 56339 

Cormmity Sewice in English 

Fifty hours of conmunity service is part of 
the English requirement for all junior and 
seniors at Hoffman High School. Why? To provide 
a source of experience to enliven written work is 
one reason. To help students appreciate and par- 
ticipate in their own community is another. Most 
basically, however, is the conviction that exten- 
sive involvement with slow learners, elderly, and 
retarded persons "develops empathetic understand- 
ing, concern for others, and the ability to place 
oneself in another* s situation--habits of heart 
and mind that are as basic to skilled reading and , 
literary understanding as tb human service." 

For 6 weeks of the year, during English 
class periods, each 11th and 12th grader works 
directly in 2 or 3 community institutions: a 
home for the retarded, a residence for the el- 
derly, and an elementary school. Juniors spend 
2 weeks (10 hours) in each, and seniors select 
2 agencies and 'spend 3 weeks (15 hours) in each. 
In the placements, they are under the joint su- 
pervision of the Project Director and profes- 
sionals of that agency. Students are encouraged 
to develop close personal relationships with the 
•people they are helping and to enrich the programs 
available to them. They -visit, play pool, and 
practice hobbies with the elderly; tutor and sing 
with elementary children;^lead lively, thera- 
peutic exercises with the retarded people. 

The students are given 2 weeks (10 hours) of 
training before they enter the program. In pre- 
paring for work with the eVderly, for example, 
the students immerse themselves in a study of the 
aged: physical disabilities, depression, anxiety, 
death > and dying. In order to be able to help 
retarded adults overcome speech impediments, stu- 
dents leav-^i the«use.of a Language Master. To 
make their tutoring effective, students study 
techniques of teaching children to read. 

During and after their service work, students 
write three papers: a case history of an indi- 
vidual they have worked with, a description of a 
problem existing in each of the institutions, and 
an outline of possible. solutions. When they 
finish- their work In the institution, each stu- 
dent must analyze foyr case histories of persons 
similar to those With whom they have worked. 

Project Input , as the program is called, has 
been glowingly praised by students,' school staff. 



Principal: Richard Parks 
Enrollment: 200 (7-12) 

Students Involved: 65 (every 11th and 12th grader) 

and by the people with whom the students work. 
It has been recognized in national publications 
as an outstanding school program. During the 
first 3 years, the Project was helped by a grant 
from the Minnesota Council on Quality Education. 



Contact: Peggy Hend^ickson 




There indeed is little doubt that for 
many people growing old is a way to 
destruction and darkness. But there 
a:oe many others — maybe hidden by 
their young friends or made strangers 
by our own fears — for whom growing 
in years is growing to the light and 
who are keeping alive for us the art 
of telling top from bottom in the 
midst of our fragmented existence. 

From AGWG by Henri * 
l^ouwen & Walter daffney 
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HOPKINS EISENHOWER HSGH SCHOOL 



1001 Highway #7 

Hopkins, Minnesota 55343 

Cormunity Lab jb2» Social Studies, Record Ln*j Local 
History, Play School, Teaching Swimming, First- 
Aid and Bike Safety 

* Each school year, the Hopkins community re- 
ceives the benefit of seme 20-30,000 hours of 
service from area students. In return, the stu- 
dents receive the satisfaction of making a valued 
contribution, and' the benefit of gaining, test- 
ing, and applying knowledge through direct ex- 
perience. 

« 

Students in 12th Grade Social Science may 
e^lect to substitute 2 hours per week in community 
service for the traditional research paper or 
book report requirement. About 80% choose this 
option. They work in elementary schools, day 
care centers, nursing homes, the district's hear- 
ing and vision clinic, a recreational program for 
retarded persons, do special projects for the 
city government, and much more. Most work is 
done' during a student's unscheduled time or after 
school, and each student is asked to keep a 
journal, share his experiences in class and/or 
make a final report. Evaluation is done by 
agency supervisors and through individual con- 
ferences with their social studies teacher. 

Social Psychology in Action is a 2-hour 
social studies class in^^hich students spend 3 
days (6 hours) in a community placement, and 2 
days (4 hours) in class or individual study. 
Subject matter in qlass and individual study in- 
cludes the psychology of human development, 
socio-political-economic aspects of institutions, 
skill-building in working with others, etc.. 
This is the equivalent of 2 regular social stud- 
ies classes. 



A combined English-Social Studies 
gives students a 2 hour blpck in which 



course 
they re- 
search the history of their community, recon- 
struct a historic settlement, publish and display 
information on the development of their cormiuni- 
ty, resurrect "lost arts" of older citizens, 
etc.. During the coming year these students will 
play a critical role in their community's bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Sociology of the Family (now a home econom- 
ics course) in most years culminates in a month- 
long pre-school program for Hopkins 4-year-olds 
conducted by Hopkins Eisenhower High School stu- 
dents. 

Drownproof Hopkins is a^ program with the aim 
of giving swimming skills to all Hopkins young- 
sters. Each Saturday morning,, under the 



Principal: Donald Coppins 

Enrollment: 1,300 (10-12) 

Students Involved: 300 (primarily 12th grade) 



direction of and with prior training from the 
swimming^coach, high school volunteers— The "IKE 
GUARD"— give free swimming lessons to nearly 100^ 
elementary school children. A yearly "swimathon" 
is conducted to provide free bus transportation 
to these sessions. Members of the "IKE GUARD" 
may use this activity as their community service 
for- their 12th grade social science course. 

Other action Programs include Health stu- 
dents teaching first aid, Phy Ed students teach- 
ing bicycle safety to elementary students, the 
Ecology Club's recycling effort, career explora- 
tion through Explorers , Tutoring with an elective 
credit, and a Student-Businessman Exchange pro- 
gram in which teenagers spend one day with a 
businessperson at their place of business and the 
business [ierson spends one day with the student 
in his school . 



Contact: 



Elayne Ballard 
Dan Conrad 



I hear to forget 



I see to remember 



I do to understand 
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LINCOLN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

First and Knight Road ' 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota 56701 

Cormtunity Action Program — Social Studies 

Thief River Falls was one of the first 
s.chools in Minnesota to offer a service-learning 
course as a regular offering in its social stud- 
ies department. Community experience forms the 
heart and the primary focus of the model employed 
at Lincoln High School. This model does not 
assume that experience is necessarily or auto- 
matically educational; an ongoing classroom sem- 
inar is considered essential to the learning 
process. In the classroom, students learn 
theories, concepts, and skills to help them draw 
meaning from their raw experiences and to, help 
them become iDore effective in their work. 

The course at Thief River Falls is called 
the Community Action Program (CAP) and began in 
January .1974. It is open to 25 students each 
semester in grades 9 to 12. Students are re- 
quired to spend 1 hour perfday, Monday through 
Thursday, doing volunteer work at 7 different 
social service agencies, including elementary 
schools, board and care homes for the aged, a 
hospital, a day care center, and a day activities 
center for. mentally retarded adults. Each Friday 
the students meet in class where the subject 
matter is related directly to the experiences 
they are having and the kinds of -people with whom 
they are working. Students working with the 
elderly, for example, may receive information 
about the problems of senility and other problems 
that often may be- mistaken for senility. Spe- 
cific ideas are shared on things to do when they 
return to the nursing home. While some of this 
course work includes readings, it depends pri- 
marily upon class discuss io'n, field trips, films, 
special training workshops, and role playing. 

Future plans include adding more class sec- 
tions, since the demand for CAP is more than 
double the actual number of students that can be 
accommodated. Alsq, it is hoped that CAP can be 
expanded beyond social service agencies to in- 
clude municipal, county and school governmental 
bodies, the historical society and voter regis- 
tration drives. The exclusive reliance on place- 
ments in the human services to this point stems 
from the coordinator's conviction that students 
should be engaged in productive tasks that ful- 
fill community needs. Social agencies seem more 

' able to give students significant volunteer tasks 
Which allow them to have an immediate impact on 

.their environment.' 



Principal: Frank Hamerlinck 
Enrollment: 1040.(9-12) 
students Involved: 50- 

any kind of school. What is required is an in- 
terested teacher and supportive administrators; 
the interest of students and needs of agencies 
are never lacking. Currently, several other 
schools in the state are. running a similar 
course. The teacher who 'began CAP in Thief River 
Falls has transplanted the program to Rochester, 
and both Mayo and Marshall High Schools will 
offer it. others include Eisenhower in Hopkins , 
Rosemount High School , Henry and Centra l in Min- 
neapolis, Jefferson in Bloomington , St. Paul 
Academy > and North Branch High SchooT 



Contact: Cal Lindgren 




From a recruitment brochure of the 
Comtmity Action Progrm^ Rochester 
Mayo and John Marshall High Schools 



This model— a field experience in a human 
service organization 4 days a week combined with 
a weekly seminar--has proved adaptable *• almost 



MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

3416 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

Principal: Joyce Jackson 
Enrollment: 1222 
Students Involved: 60 

Helping the Elderly in Social Studies ^ 
Peer Health Counselors 



FOLWELL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

' 3611 20th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407 

Principal: Yngve Magnusson 

Enrollment: 1,000 

Students Involved: 300 (9th grade) 

Community Internships 



For the past two years, a 2-hour social 
stddies class has combined class study with com- 
munity action. During the first year of " Student 
Community Involvement Project ," sti dents worked 
in a variety of social and educational settings. 
Last year, however, all students worked in the 
same social agencies with one age group— the 
elderly. The community component consists of 3 
different involvements with the elderly —working 
in a nursing home, at a senior citizen high rise, 
and in the private homes of old people. A com- 
munity center in the neighborhood serves as the 
contact point for requests for student help. Two 
days a week, the students report directly to the 
community center and receive their job assign- 
ments, ranging from washing walls, cutting lawns, 
shopping, or getting a check cashed. One day a 
week is spent at a nursing home which mainly 
serves welfare recipients. The classroom portion 
is divided into 2 parts: each Friday there is, a 
staff meeting with the supervisor eit the com- 
munity center; on Mondays the focus is more aca- 
demic," with lectures, readings, and discussions 
on such topics as the psychology and physiology 
of aging and death, problems of getting older in 
a youth-oriented society, and health and eco/iomic 
problems of the elderly. 

Students can also function in a unique role 
at Central— as health educators. These young 
people must first complete 18 weeks of training 
oefore they provide health information to their 
peers. They give class presentations on birth 
control, venereal disease, human sexuality, 
drug use/abuse, provide referrals to other stu- 
dents, and help staff the nurse's office. Elec- 
tive credit is given for their participation in 
Teen Age Health Consultants, 

Contact; Russ Mi^ller or Marilyn Moorman 



Ninth grade students at Folwell may be ex- 
cused from their classrooms up to one full day 
each week to intern in the community on a volun- 
teer basis. Students choose from a wide variety 
of placements (or invent their own) where they 
have the chance to explore careers, and to learn 
and achieve in ways not possible within the 
school itself. They work in government offices, 
medical labs, a puppet theater, the airport, 
nature centers, elementary schools, a wide 
variety of businesses--and many more. 

Students must receive permission from their 
parents and from all teachers involved before the 
Internship begins and must arrange to make up the 
class work they miss. The internships last 7 
weeks and may be for either a half or full day 
each week. There is a short orientation at the 
outset, in which they meet with the program co- 
ordinator to discuss goals, responsibilities, 
arrange transportation (usually feet, bike, or 
city bus), etc.. Throughout the internship they 
meet informally with the project coordinator on 
several occasions. At the conclusion evaluations 
are made by" the coordinator, the adult super- 
visor, and the student. No formal credit is 
awarded for participation, but a record of their 
participation is included in e^ch student's file. 

A staff person is assigned full time to co- 
ordinate this program--which is now bejng ex- 
panded to include some 7th and 8th grade students 
as v/el 1 . 



Contact:' John Poutinerr 
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HENRY HIGH SCHOOL 

2020 - 43rd Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55412 

Principal: Donald Burton 
' Enrollment: 1850 (9-12) 
Students Involved: 100 

Students Renovats a House ^ Cormunity Service 
in Social Studies 

Each year, Henry students apply their 
knowledge of industrial arts by renovating a 
seriously deteriorated house. One staff 
member's full-time assignment is to supervise 
students at the building site.. Students work 
on the house either in 2- or 3-hour blocks. The 
house is secured through an arrangement with the 

Housing and Redevelopment Authority. 

, *> 

A second community action course is offered 
through social studies . Students work in a 
community .pUcement 4 days a Week, either in an 
elementary school or in theJ'Youth Helping 
Elderly At Home" Project. As in Minneapolis 
Central's program, a community center in the 
' area identifies the elderly in need of service. 
Those people whose ability to maintain an inde- 
pendent life style can be enhanced through the 
assistance of youthful volunteers /ire paired 
with a student. 



Contact: Donald Burton 




MARSHALL UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

1313 S. E. Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 

Principal : Mike Joseph 
Enrollment: 1050 (6-12) 
students Involved: 75 

Interdisciplinary Wilderness Experience 
Doing Psychology ^ Independent Study " 

Project AWARE is a 12-week, fuUt-time pro- 
gram which combines knowledge about ecology with, 
wilderness experiences. AWARE has 4 components: 
a quarter-long, project on a topic of special in- 
terest to the student such as studying wealher 
patterns, making snowshoes, or wildlife photog- 
raphy; readings in ecology, population trends > 
and wilderness topics; a daily journal as an aid 
in reflecting on the experiences and as part of 
the English requirement, and the outings, includ- 
ing a 3-day back packing trip, 5-day bike trip, 
8-day canoe trip, and a day of rock climbing. 

A series of courses on " Learning Psychology 
by Doing Psychology " have been offered for the 
pastT several years. The basic format of the 
courses is to provide significant experience 
(counseling peers, cross-age teaching, inter- 
viewing, early childhood work, etc.) and a sys- 
tematic analysis of that experience. The ra- 
tionale behind the program is that intellectual 
and psychological growth in adolescents can be 
deliberately promoted through a semi nar-practi cum 
combination. In a course entitled "The Psych- 
ology of Counseling," students learn active 
listening, how to read body language, and other 
counseling techniques. After their initial 
training, the students conduct counseling ses- 
sions Hith one another. 

Through the Off-Campus Learning Experience 
Program , students with a well-defined project 
can devote from 1/2 day a week to a full tri- 
mester to act;jon-learning. The variety of proj- 
ects is enormous— from surviving in the north- 
woods in the winter to a pregnant girl studying 
child development at home. 

Elective credit is awarded based on the 
quality and extent of the project. 

Contact: Mike Joseph 
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SOUTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL 

3510 West 47th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411 

Principal: Byron Schneider 
Enrollment: 1750 (7-12) 
Students involved: 80 

Comiunity Intexmshipe^ Child Care Praotiom, 
Civic Education 

Currently, three courses in the social stud- 
ies and home economics departments have strong 
action-learning compon6nts. During the next 
three years. Southwest along with Central High 
School in Minneapolis have plans to expand ac- 
tion-learning to. all curricular areas. The goal 
o>f this project entitled, "Affirming Our City 
Together" (ACT), is to enrich the' secondary cur- 
riculum through community participation. 

Present offerings include: 

Student-Community Involvement Project— In 
this social studies course, students can pursue 
a career, social or civic interest by spending 
2 hours per day in an off--campus learning site. 
The experiences have been as varied and diverse 
as young people themselves— interning with a mu- 
nicipal judge, working with an architect, teach- 
ing an environmental studies course to second and 
third graders, working with the police heavy 
equipment division* preparing a media presentation 
on impressionistic art, and interning with an 
alderman. The students meet as a total group 3 
times to discuss how to learn from experience, 
how to beconje more skilled observers and ques- 
tioners, and to share their experiences. During 
the remainder of the quarter, they meet on an 
individual or small group basis with their teach- 
er. Students can schedule this course any time 
of the day when they have a, 2-hour block. 

Child Behavior— All students in this home 
economics course work 3 days a week in a nursery 
school and 1 day in an elementary school after a 
3-week orientation. The last 2 weeks are spent 
in the Soythwest classroom covering parenthood, 
the child with special needs, and evaluating the 
child care facilities In which they work. 

Civic Education— In Fall 1975, students at 
both Southwest and Central can enroll in a course 
on government and the law held at the new Govern- 
ment Center of Hennepin County. Students will 
investigate topics such as police— community re- 
lations, enforcement of pollution laws, the legal 
rights of youth, and many others, through a com- 
bination of readings and interviews with govern- 
ment, civic and business leaders, observations of 
court cases and attendance at public meetings and 
hearings. 

Contact: Gordon Halloran or Joan McNaughton 



URBAN ARTS/HUMANItlES PROGRAM 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
807 N. E. Broadway 
Minneapolis,' Minnesota 55413 

Project Administrator: Wallace Kennedy 
Enrollment: Open to all Minneapolis students 
Students Involved: 23,000 (K-12) 

Action Learning Center in Arts and Humanities 

This learning center was established to give' 
students in Minneapolis expanded opportunities to 
actively and creatively learn art, music, dance, 
drama, writing, photography, and film-making. 
The Urban Arts Program both brings the world of 
art into the schools as well as taking students 
into the studios, theatres, and workshops of Twin 
City artists. The interaction between artists and 
young people takes many forms: 

In the Art School Without Walls , students 
may elect to leave their home schools part of 
each day for a trimester to learn with artists on 
location. Among the offerings in 1974-75 were: 
Theatre Technical School , in which staff of the 
Children's Theatre Company instructed students in 
set design, lighting, costuming and other techni- 
cal aspects of theatrical productions. A gymnast, 
karate master, and' two dancers gave a course on 
Power and Movement , which focused on the develop- 
ment of student creativity through movement and 
body-developing exercises. Approximately 900 
junior and senior high students are involved each 
year in this segment of the Urban Arts Program. 

Students can serve as guides and docents in 
exhibits and events in local museums and galler- 
ies. Part of their duties include exploring with 
elementary children how these media are used to 
represent artistic concepts. 

The In-School Program brings artists into the 
schools for short and extended residencies. In 
1974-75, the Minnesota Orchestra was at Roosevelt 
High School. One orchestra member taught a 4-day 
course on "The Bible as Source," which dealt with 
music stimulated by Biblical study. John Donahue 
of the nationally-acclaimed Children's Theatre 
was the artist-in-residence at South High,"where 
he directed students in an original production. 

Summer school at Camp Tamarack in northern 
Minnesota^is the setting for a unique blend of 
art and the out-of-doors. Some of the offerings 
include "Sculpture from Deadfall," where the 
students use what nature provides as the source 
of the sculpture, "Singing in the Wilderness," and 
"Legends and Myths," in which students write and 
produced original plays. 



tontact: Wallace Kennedy 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL 



2808 Hennepin Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

Principal: Edward Carlson 
Enrollment: 1100 
Students Involved: 85 

Urban Studies 

in the Urban Environment course at West 
High School, the emphasis is less on the problems 
of the city than on their solution*: Students 
visit locations where people are actively working 
to improve their environment, learn directly from 
civic activists., and become personally involved 
in the social agencies of their community. 

The course is scheduled every day during the 
period before lunch. Two class periods each week 
are set aside for direct involvement in such 
places as a nursing home, legal aide office, 
food co-op, or elementary school. These 2 class 
hours are unscheduled in compensation for the 
time some students spend in their placements 
after school or on weekends. The class meets as 
a group the other 3 days. One day is used for 
field trips to sites where citizen, government 
or private groups are working to solve local 
problems. Visits include the Cedar-Riverside 
Complex in Minneapolis (a "new town" in town) 
food co-ops, a drug treatment program on the 
Synanon model, and a neighborhood improvement 
project in an inner city neighborhood--all il- 
lustrating different approaches to improving the 
qualities of life in urban areas. One day is 
spent with a resource person in class, and the 
final day -is set aside for reflection on the 
happenings of the week, and preparation for the 
next. 

The teacher creatively uses outside assis- 
tance with the class. A neighborhood center and 
a church organization have helped with placements, 
transportation, etc., and students who have com- 
pleted the course have returned as aides during 
later quart;.ers. 



^ Contact: Louise Androff 




i 

One signifioant reason why schorls 
can develop action learning is that 
the co^nnrmity needs to use what young 
people can contribute . 
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NICOLLET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

400 East 134th Street 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 

Principal: . Rudolph DeLuca 

Enrollmenr:^ 1,550 (6-9) 

Students Involved:^ 240 (9th, some 8th) 

Service in the School 

At Nicollet Junior High School they have made 
room for an action learning program through the 
oldest device in the book - writing it in like a 
class in the students' schedules. ^Nicollet uses 
the quarter elective system, and in addition to 
the basic requirements, students may choose from 
a variety of electives including Student Service. 
Student Service is an option available during 5 
of the school's 7 periods, and the student reports 
to his/her service assignment as he/she would to 
any other class. 

Students choosing the service option may work 
in either their own school or a nearby elementary 
school during the selected period. In their own 
school they assist in the special education or 
SLBP programs, serve as teacher aides or as tu- 
tors. In the elementary school they may tutor, 
assist in the office, and even work with the cus- 
todians or cooks. 

Some students are "handpicked" by instructors 
who encourage, them to return to their class as 
aides, and some "handpick" an instructor whom they 
must convince of the value of their assistance. 
Elementary placements may be arranged by the stu- 
dent, but the usual method is for the elementary 
principal to notify the guidance office of open- 
ings, and for counselors to inform interested 
students of available opportunities. 



Coordination of the program is done- through 
the guidance office, with counselors assisting 
students in finding placements, clarifying respon- 
sibilities, and fitting the service into their 
schedule. Evaluation is done by the adult super- 
visor. No extra'Jtaff is required. 

Contact: Ed Thomlinson 




'The point is 
to live the 

questions now, 
and then, along 
some distant day, 

you will 
without realizing it, 
live into 
the answers.' 



Kim Bemet, 12 years old, KIDS Ma^fo^^'y^e ' ' 



2a. 
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REGINA HIGH SCHOOL 

43rd and Wentworth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55409 

Total School CormnlPnent to Serve Others 



Co-Principals: Sr. Eleanor i Sr. Mary Eileen 

Enrollment: 713 

Students involved: 250 plus 



Located in an urban area of great human 
need, Regina High School has made service to oth- 
ers a central part of its school mission. The 
Student Service Learning Program involves all 
grade levels and all curricular areas in this 
endeavor. The values they see accruing to stu- 
dents from service activities is evidenced in 
their statement of aims for the program in which 
they state that the service program will enable 
students to: 

Develop a sense of responsibility and 

concern for others 
Work with people different from themselv.es 
Experience the value of being needed 
Engage in intergenerational dialogue 
Engage in activities which prove that one 

person can make a- difference 
Participate concretely in the Church's 

ministry to serve those in need 

There are four major components in Regina 's 
service program. 

1. A total school dedication that service op- 
tions be built in departmental courses of study. 
Each department considers how the knowledge and 
skills of their subject area can be used to bene- 
fit others. Projects which have emerged include: 

- students in Consumer Math researched, 
developed, and printed a guide to citizen - 
action - detailing what to^ do and where 

to call for help with problems ranging 
from fraudulent sales practices to lost 
pets. They distributed the pamphlet in 
the neighborhood around the school' 

- students in home economics established a 
play school in the building 

- students in social studies participate 
actively in a major citizen action group 

Such activities allow students to both learn in 
real settings and to actively apply their know- 
ledge. 

2. Individual Volunteers , with the help of the 
ser;Vice coordinator, help meet conmunity needs 

by commiting a portion of their time (both during 
and after school) to service at hospitals, rest 
homes, day care centers, and other situations of 
need. About 100 students are involved in this 
way. 



3. Service Class . As a part of the sophomore 
religion program, students can choose in-class 
religious instruction or a religion-in-action 
format. Each year about 100 students (about 35 
a trimester) choose the latter which involves a 
service activity of at least 12-weeks duration. 
The school schedule has been arranged to allow 
the service class a-'2--hour period 1 day a week 
and a 1-hour period another day. The 1-hour 
period is used for on-going training, discussion 
of problems and successes, evaluation, and re- 
flection on the meaning of the experiences. The 
latter includes not only personal examination, 
but the study of others who have devoted their 
lives to serving others. The 2-hour period is 
for involvemant in community service, with most 
students traveling by bus to target areas of 
greatest need. 

4. Interim Week is used by about 180 students 
as a time to be intensively involved in service 
activities. 

Periodically, students and staff examine 
the conmunity to determine where their assistance 
is most vitally needed. That Regina students 
are capable of meeting these problems is eviden- 
ced by the increasingly large number of requests 
comtng to the school asking for their help. 

The service program is staffed by one coor- 
dinator, faculty members who include service- 
learning options in their classes, and other 
teachers in an advisory capacity. 

Contact: Sister Marie Lee 



WERE I GOD! 0 WEFS I GOD! 

But a man-'-Dhat can a man do in this 

world? 
A man may weep 

A man may^ curse' against the darkness 
A man may stand with all his heart 's 

power raised against the enemies 

of light 
Arid it will change nothing? 
Ahy hut it could change the world! 

Kf^rint^ih Tatchcn 
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ROSEVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

211 N. McCarron's Blvd., Room 101 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55113 

Trained Student Tutor's 



District Enrollment: 
Students involved: 



11,000 (K-12.) 
300 



The current emphasis on individualized in- 
struction, combined with the budgetary problem of ^ 
many school districts, makes the use of untapped 
resources - students - an important consideration. 
The primary goal of Trained Student Tutors is to 
provide remedial, developmental and enrichment 
instruction for many students at minimal cost. 
To meet this goal, more than 300 students in 13 
Roseville schools - elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools - are teaching math and reading 
skills to younger students. Included in the ros- 
ter of tutors and tutees are a significant number 
of underachieving and low-ability students as well 
as some with behavioral problems. 

For the past 3 years, through a Council on 
Quality Education Grant, a full-time coordinator 
has been employed to train the tutors, match the 
tutor with the tutee, provide transportation, and 
help with supervision. There has been a strong 
emphasis on training at both the orientation- and 
in-service level. The orientation includes such 
topics as principles of learning (immediate feed- 
back, positive reinforcement and review), 'the 
harmful effects punishment: has on learning, cop- 
ing with negative tutee behavior and developing 
a i?nendly relationship between tutor and tutee. 
When the tutoring has begun, a short discussion 
period after each session is held in which tutors 
can talk about mutua.l problems. Tutors also meet 
with the tutee 's teachers on a regular basis. 

There are 2 settings for tutoring sessions. 
The first setting involves tutors and tutees with- 
in the same school. In Edgerton Elementary School 
for example, all 88 members of the 6th grade class 
tutor in an individualized reading program, teach- 
ing 16 different reading skills. In the second 
setting, tutors from a junior or senior high 
school tutor students in elementary schools. The 
tutors are either released from a refresher math 
or sophomore English class to tutor twice a week. 
The students have found their tutoring experience 
an excellent way to review these skills while at 
the same time helping somedne else learn. ^ A 
small number harve volunteered to tutor during 
study hall periods. Students receive 1/2 credit 
for tutoring 5 hours a week both semesters. 

During 1975-76, cross-age tutoring will be 
changed from a volunteer activity in which cer- 
tain students are taken out of classes or study 
halls to a credited elective course at both high 
schools in the Roseville District, Kellogg and 



Ramsey. Reasons for the change include the dif- 
ficulty some of the students in the refresher 
math and sophomore English classes had in comple- 
ting the assignments missed during their tutor- 
ing sessions. 

Next year, a new option. Community Involve- 
ment Projects , will also be offered to students 
at Kellogg and Ramsey. The major emphasis of 
this program will be on service activities, in 
which students .may gain a better understanding 
of their conmunity by performing a service for 
it. Placements will include working in correc- 
tional institutions, local government offices, 
the historical society, "and environmental agen- 
cies. The coordinator of the tutoring program 
will also be responsible for Community Involve- 
ment Projects, *and will give a weekly seminar 
on communication skills, decision-making and 
problem solving. Credit will be given on an 
independent study basis. 
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ST. PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

275 North Lexington Parkway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

In^School AVtemative Pi^ogram, Independent, Study, 
otu-L nt^^ reach Biology and Produce Playe 

^"Responsibility" is not just another four 
(teen)-letter-word at Central High School in St. 
Paul. Many things are learned best through doing 
them, not the least of which is learning to be 
accountable for one's own actions: in fuKPling 
the terms of a contract, in directing one'r uwn 
learning, in sharing one's time, talent, and 
knowledge with other^. In the following action- 
learning opportunities, students at Central can 
develop and use this capacity for responsible 
action. 

About 45 students are involved in Quest , an 
ih-school alternative program which is open to 
all students but which demands high motivation to 
get and stay in. Students work with the program 
director and other staff to develop individual 
and group programs and goals. Typical schedules 
include one or more regular school courses as well 
as special Quest programs such as presenting musi- 
cal or dramatic productions to elementary child- 
ren, visiting with older persons in the language 
of the "old country," teaching total units to 
elementary and junior high youngsters (e.g., as- 
tronomy), and even sky diving! 

Independent Study options are encouraged to 
help students become self-disciplined, responsi- 
ble learners of their "own thing." Again based 
on interest and motivation than ability, students 
secure the reconinendations of two adults (who 
be teachers), an adult advisor, and parental per- 
mission. A contract is then worked out with the 
afdult supervisor. Students may pursue purely 
"book work" or may become involved in studies re- 
quiring participation in the community outside 
the school. Each semester, about 100 students 
are involved in some k:nd of independent study. 
During the 1974-75 fxhool year, several students 
were also involved in extensive internships in 
which they spent from half to all of each day 
for a trimester in a significant community role. 
Placements included the Como Zoo, the Downtown 
Public Library, the State Senate, and the. Chimera 
Theater. These experiences were so successful 
that a ndw program, entitled Community Action , 
has been developed to help facilitate more of 
them. 



Principal: Donald Sonsalla 
Enrollment: 1,180 



In 1975-76 these three programs will be under 
the direction of a single, full-time supervisor, 
an arrangement designed to both better coordinate 
the programs and increase the number and variety 
of opportunities for student participation in the 
community. The aim for the 75-76 school year is 
that at least 1/3 of the Central student body 
will participate in some community action pro- 
gram. 

There are a'lso opportunities for action- 
learning within the context of regular classes. 
Two examples are: 

Children's Literature , an English class 
in which the focal point of the course is 
on writing, producing and presenting a 
play for elementary children; 
A Biology course for juniors and seniors 
in which students may choose, after com- 
pleting a specific amount of biology class 
work, to join a cross age teaching group 
of 5 to 6 students who prepare a mini 
science unit applying what they have 
learned. Each group of students is under 
the direction of a supervisor who acts 
as a coordinator between the Central 
instructor and the elementary school. 
The supervisor is a student, who has had 
the experience of teaching one or more 
elementary units him or herself. 

Finally, the Career Resource Center facili- 
tates much student-community interaction through 
programs which include a vast array of possibili- 
ties for students to spend 1 or more half or full 
days with a person engaged in a profebbion trade 
of interest to them. 

Contact: Steve Watson 
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HARDING HIGH SCHOOL 

1540 East 6th Street 

St. Paul', Minnesota 55106 

Intercultural studies - Eyijlieh/ Social Studit^e 

The Intercultural Studies Program at Hard- 
ing is unique in several respects, including the 
fact that it was initiated by a community group. 
"Parents for Integrated Education" worked with 
school staff to design the program,, and then 
applied for, and received, a grant from the 
Council on Quality Education to implement it. " 
The program has operated for 3 years, and will 
continue without external funding, becoming 
available in 1975-76 to students from all St. 
Paul high schools. 

Students in the program meet from noon until 
3 p.m. every day for a trimester. About 1/3 of 
this time is devoted to classroom study of the 
concept of culture, the roots of conflict, and 
specific cultural sty its. The other 2/3 is spent 
in a more experiential study of culture including 
simulations, interactions with resource people 
of varying backgrounds, short-term^observations , 
ethnographic studies and extended internships. 
All of these are designed to give students real- 
life acquaintance with facts and ideas which in 
a strictly classroom context can seldom be more 
than empty generalities. Another important as- 
pect of the program is the development of criti- 
cal thinking in the student. Here too, both 
traditional and more action-oriented techniques 
are employed to enable students to develop skills 
in observation, analysis and documentation. 
Students learn communication and interviewing 
skills, small group processes, oral history tech- 
niques, research methodology, and writing skills 
- through their journals and projects. 

Students have interned in places ranging 
from the Minnesota Historical Society, to food 
co-ops, to mental health facilities. In each 
case, they become a part of that culture and 
study how these organizations responded to vari- 
ous cultural, ethnic and racial groups. Obser- 
vations go beyond the usual fiejd trips, with 
students talking on-site to a variety of people 
who are involved in or otherwise affected by the 
cultural institution under study. For example, 
a trip to the St. Paul Cathedral would be en- 
riched by meeting there with a person who knows 
about its history, someone who was involved in 
the political controversies surrounding its con- 
struction, someone who long ago had their first 
communion there, and someone who is involved in 
current controversies concerning the use of land 
around the Cathedral. Through all this, students 
receive a deeper understanding of the Cathedral 
as a cultural institution and its effect on the 
community in which it is so important a part. 



Principal: James Bothwell 
Enrollment: 2,422 
Students involved: 200 

Students in the program receive 1 social 
studies credit, 1 English, and 1 independent 
study credit. The program is staffed by an 
English teacher, a social studies teacher, stu- 
dent interns from Macal ester and Hamline Colleges 
and by literally hundreds of people in the St. 
Paul community. 

Contact: Mimi Goldstein 



Social participation should mean the 
application of knowledge j thinking j 
and aomritmsnt in the social arena. 
Program ought to develop young ad- 
ults who will say: "I know what's 
going on^ I'm part df it;, and I'm 
doing somthing about it." 

Social Studies Curriculum Guide- 
lineSj tJational Council on the 
Social Studies 
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NEW CITY SCHOOL 

400 Sibley Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

AcHon-Leaming C^ntev 



Team Leader: Joan Sorenson 
Enrollment: Open to all St 
students 

Students involved: 800-1,000 per year 



Paul secondary 



The New City School is one of the senior 
high learning centers established by the St, Paul 
school system to voluntarily integrate and offer 
special educational opportunities to St. Paul 
students. Students from all ten St. Paul high 
schools attend the New City School on an elective 
basis. They may attend in the morning or after- 
noon for 2 1/2 hours, for one trimester. They 
remain in their home school for the other half 
day and for the rest of the school year. 

The school itself is in a reconditioned 
building in the heart of downtown St. Paul, but 
the real classroom is the community outside the 
school. All the offerings are very action orien- 
ted as seen in the brief sketches below. 

In the People's Co-op , students spend 3 or 4 
days per week in voluntary internships where they 
might serve as tutors, day care helpers, intern 
as legat'aides, shadow an attorney, be involved 
in political campaigns or jn the political pro- 
cess at City Hall. One or two days are spent in 
seminar sessions improving coirmunication skills, 
learning about social agencies, studying human 
behavior, and sharing and reflecting on their 
experiences. Students keep journals, evaluate 
their participation, contract for grades - as 
well as receive evaluations from teachers and an 
agency supervisor. 

" Mass Media and TV Workshop , includes courses 
in "moviemaking and Still Photography" and "Pub- 
lic Service Video." Students learn the skills 
required by these media, and use these as a tool 
for poTitical and SQcial action in the community. 
Public Service Video is a student operated public 
access video network offering video tape produc- 
tion and distribution to the school and c6imiunity 
groups. 



the Mississippi River from a houseboat classroom. 

The New City School is part of a network of 
learning centers in St. Paul which operate on a 
similar basis. The other centers are: Business 
Careers Learning Center, Computers Learning Cen- 
ter, Horticulture - Natural Resources Learning 
Center, Transportation Learning Center, Perform- 
ing Arts Learning Center and Film in the Cities 
Learning Center. Each of these strongly empha- 
size learning through doing, and offer strong 
models for other schools. 

Contact: Jerry Cromer, Peoples Co-op, New City 
School 

Lyle Swanson, Coordinator, St. Paul 
Learning Centers 



There is a touch of irony in the no- 
tion that "the city as a classroom" 
is a novel idea. Cities have been^ ^ 
classrooms far longer than schools 
have been,,JJow that the city has 
entered the school in terrifying new 
and disruptive waySy perhaps we can 
begin to appreciate how limited in 
truth our past efforts have actually 
been. ..We cannot even keep the evil 
world at bay. Our task is not to 
fashion a new syllabus or a new cur^ 
Hculwn. Our task is to fashion new 
kinds of human beings. And here, 
wmderfully and perversely , we can- 
not succeed unless we learn to use 
all of the educative resources that 
are to be found in our cities. Wet:^ 
catmot succeed unless we find ways 
to use our cities as classrooms. 

Stephen K. Bailey 



\ 



In Minnesota Memories , students are in the 
coinnunity talking and exchanging ideas with older 
residents who remember Minnesota and St. Paul as 
they used to be. They research and record, travel 
and gather, video tape and transcribe, edit and 
publish a magazine of oral history and the human- 
ities. 



Environmental Studies develops and uses 
camping skills and a scientific laboratory to 
study both wilderness and urban environments. 
Lab work, field trips, group sharing, problem 
solvihg, and political action are part of the 
course. Students in the spring trimester have 
the option of studying the ecology and history of p 
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ST. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL 

1885 University Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 ^ / 

Requix*ed Student Servioe^ Polltljal Aotioyi, 
InierntshiiJ^ Trnvel^ Child Cave Px'dotieum 

The St. Paul Open School was involved 1n 
action learning even before it was a "school." 
That it exists at all is due to an intense citi- ^ 
zen effort by parents, students, and professional 
educators who convinced the St. Paul Board of 
Education to try the idea, and then pitched in to 
help plan tne program, raise money, and redesign 
•and rennovate an old warehouse into the current 
home base for the sfchool . 

It is difficult to cogently and concisely 
describe the action components because the pro- 
gram is^ varied, individualized, and changes ofien 
in response to student needs and available resour- 
ces. What follows is an outline of the kinds^cf 
action learning opportunities which art typically 
available at the school. 

" School Service is one of the specific program 
requirements of the Open School. The responsibi- 
lity of making the Open School work rests with 
all members of the school community - staff, par- ^ 
ents, and students. School Service provides the 
opportunity for students to help by contributing 
their time, talents, and energies. Students may 
fulfill their obligation by tutoring, leading a 
group, serving on coiwittees, helping in the of- 
fice, helping the maintenance staff, improving 
the school environment, beinq a teacher or advi- 
sor*s assistant, helping with the visitor program, 
school patrol, etc.'' Arrangements are made by 
each student with his or her advisor. 

The Students-i n-the-Comunity program is a 
major pffort to -help students learn through direct 
experience and- observation in the community. The 
program is open to any student over age 12^ and 
placements include nearly any feasible situation 
of interest to the students. Some students use 
this program to explore careers, and have shadowed 
a lawyer, worked with veterinarians, or with pro- 
fessionals in a public relations firm or insurance 
office. Others combine exploration with service 
to others and have tutored Spanish-speaking child- 
ren, assisted in a school for retarded children, 
etc. Time spent varies from 2 hours per week to . 
2 days each week, according to the contract made 
between the student and his/her adult supervisor. 
Students work out time transportation arrange- 
ments, and, each week, meet with other partici- 
pants in a 1-hour session with the program advi- 
sors. 

Action learning is often part of "regular" 
classes in the school as well. Each year several 
students develop money-raising projects which help 



Di rector : Wayne* Jenni ngs 
Enrollment: 500 (K-12) 
. Students involved: All, in some manner 



f.inance a trip to some location with special 
learning potential. These have included a study 
of the court system in Chicago, visi.ts, to Native 
American communities in Minnesota, and trips to 
Gettysburg, Ne^w York, and Washington, D.C. Clo- 
ser to home, s'tudents have engaged in social- 
political action to improve their own living 
and working environment - such as working to 
enforce pollution control standards on a nearby 
industry, and organizing to improve working con- 
ditions for newspaper carriers. Students in an 
Exploring Childhood course combine clarssroom 
study of child development with 2 or 3 hours a 
week of practical experience'with young children. 
Students of all ages caa be involved in practical 
action programs through 4-H and Scouts, which at 
the Open School are not considered extra curricu- 
lar, but a part/of the regular school program. 

In addition to the above kinds of action 
programs, students are involved in a variety of 
independent study options, and may also attend 
any of the St. Paul Learning TpntPr programs 
described above. Finally, students had the 
opportunity 'this past year to be a part of a — . 
school exchange program where, they spent several 
days in a school in a smaller Minnesota community 
and then hosted students from that community in 
their school and homes. / 

Contact: Sctty Lampland 
Joe Nathan 



It is better to ask some 
of the questions than 
to know] all the answers.' 



James Thurber 
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WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

631 North Albert 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Science J Mathj Theatre.^ Indus t Hal ArtSj Modem 
Dance J Student Servic^ 

In general, action learning. is more availa- 
ble to senior high students than to the younger 
adolescent. Both school personnel and coRimunity 
members seem reluctant tu an^.-i "immature" junior 
high students to participate in work and service 
outside the school. It seems unlikely, though, < 
that an excessively protective and custodial 
junior high curriculum wi 11 promote the qualities 
necessary for making the young person ready for 
experiential education in high school. Moreover, 
the enthusiasm and curiosity of the younger ado- 
lescent seem especially well suitdd to participa- 
tory learning. 

The experience of Wilson Junior High in St. 
Paul confirms the notion that 12, 13, and 14 year 
olds can benefit from^ community involvement. At 
Wilson, action learning is considered vital to 
the school and is encouraged in several culrricu- 
laih areas. 



Principal: Robert Peterson 
Enrollment: 690 (7-9) 
Students involved: 170 



Making a topographical map of a park is the 
major activity in a surveying class. In this 
advanced math course, approximately 20 students 

^rr^ents and then apply 



learn to use surveying 
that knowledge in the field. 



Another action learning option is " School . 
Service ," in which 7th, 8th and 9th graders 
tutor both within their school and in nearby 
elementary schools, as well as work in the school 
office. 

Finally, in Wilson^s Open School, the major- 
ity of the 60 students enrolled a>e involved in 
community studies and projects. 

Contact: Jerry Winegar 



In industrial arts , a toy factory, modeled 
after Junior Achievement, is created during one 
trimester. About 20 students go through all the 
steps of starting'a business enterprise - elect- 
ing officers, selling stock, capitalizing, deci- 
"ding on a product, setting up work groups, making 
the product, keeping accurate records, and sel- 
ling the merchandise. Since the class ends just 
before the toy season - pr Christmas, selling 
the product is a snap. In another industrial 
arts class, students- build a canoe and auction it 
off. 

Action Earning in drama? What better way 
to learn acting than from pr^ofessional actors? , 
During 1974-75, a dramatics course was taught by' 
the professional staff of the Chimera Theatre. 
The class was held at the theatre in downtown 
St. Paul, and 60 student*; wpre- bussed there each 
day for the course. .Harding High School, St. 
Paul* had this program the year before. 

A similar model will be used to teach modern 
dance in St. Paul schools in 1975-76, with Wilson 
being one of the pilot schools. A professional 
dance company will be in residence for two weeks 
and a movement <;ppcialist in residence for a 
month. 

Practical application of knowledge is stress- 
ed in natural and biological sciences . Courses 
include "Gardening in the City," "Chemistry in 
th6 Kitchen," and "Science in the Out of Doors," 
with part of the course being held on a farm out- 
side the city. 



Action learning providec one way fov 
the pupil to move from the security 
of the school into the half-^feared^ 
half -longed-- for world -of the adult 
cdrmunitys he finds himself involved 
in real situations^ where he can no 
longer rely on someone e'lse to tell 
him what to do. In this process he 
ineoitably gains some responsibility 
and in .the process discovers m.ove 
about his o^jm capacities and poten- 
tial^ 

The Schools Council^ London 
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SOUTHUNDS DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL 



Adams, Minnesota 55909 

Students as Physical Iherapiets 



Partly through the efforts of high school 
students, a special education classroom for se- 
verely handicapped children was established and 
staffed by Southlands District High School in 
1973. Because the teenagers* help was considered 
so vital to the operation of the program, the TMR 
(trainable mentally retarded) classroom was loca- 
ted in the high school building to eliminate 
scheduling and transportation problems for the 
student volunteers. Not only can a larger number 
of students work directly with the children 
through this arrangement, but the learning envir- 
onment for all area teenagers includes day-to-day 
contact with severely handicapped people. Through 
such exposures, the fear, confusion and prejudice 
that teenagers often feel toward persons with 
disabilities can be altered. 

During study periods, students work as tu- 
tors, teacher's aides, physical and speech thera- 
pists, and are "just friends" to the children. 
Approximately 1/3 of the 35 volunteers work 
every day, the remainder volunteering 2 or 3 
hours a week. Tney represent a range of academic 
levels and career aspirations. Some of the stu- 
dents have been trained to do physical therapy. 
In the fall, they participate in an intensive 
full -day workshop at Mayo Clinic, which covers 
causes and treatment of cerebral palsy as well 
as instructions on how to do physical therapy. 
Following the workshop, a physical therapist 
from a neighboring town visits the school twice 
a month to give the students further training and 
supervision. 

A new course, entitled " Developmental Disa- 
bilities ," was begun in 1974-75 for the students 
who work in the program. It is taught by the 
special education teacher and deals with mental 
retardation, epilepsy, and cerebral palsy. Stu- 
dents in this course receive one elective credit;- 
those who volunteer but do not take the course 
receive no academic credit. 

While the service dimension - caring about 
and taking responsibility for children with spe- 
cial needs - is very strong, the students also 
view their volunteer work as a way to learn about 
careers in the health fields^ Several have 
received summer jobs because of their experience: 
one student directed a sunnier recreation program 
for handicapped children, others have secured jobs 
in nursing homes 'and with day activities centers. 
A significant number of the volunteers have pur- 
sued -training in nursing, physical therapy, social 
work and special education. ^- 



Principal: Larry Crocker 
Enrollment: 471 
Students involved: 55 

Contact: Jane Stennes 





Southlands student doing physical 
therapy exercises to stretchy 
strengthen^ and loosen muscles. 
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TWIN CITY INSTITUTE 
FOR TALENTED YOUTH 

c/o Macal ester College 

1600 Grand Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55105 

Director: Charles Caruson 
Enrollment: 800 (7-11) ' 

Simner* Enriohnent Program 

At the Twin City Institute for Tdlented 
Youth (TCITY), knowledge is not something to be 
memorized , and stored for later use, but is to be 
tested in action and employed to improve one's 
iirmediate world. Sponsored by the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Public Schools and other local con- 
tributors, TCITY Is a summer program which exists 
to provide talented secondary students a stimu- 
lating, challenging, anfi relevant educational 
program. , Students who reside in Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, and who have demonstrated special abi- 
lity and/or particular interest and motivation 
are eligible to apply. 

Courses ^NB offered in nearly all subject 
areas, with "learning through doing" a common 
factor in them all. Students in fine arts may 
create and produce musical plays, perform in an 
orchestra, engage in modern dance* and write and 
read their own poetry. Some social science stu- 
'dents record the history that's in^the heads -cind 
hands of senior citizens and produce an- issue of 
the journal Scattered Seeds ; others are involved 
with residents at a state hospital, or with busi- 
ness leaders and government officials; still 
others may be on an archeological expedition or 
using video equipment to prepare a documentary ou 
a critical community issue. Math skills are put , 
to use in navigation, contour mapping, ecological 
sampling, computer programming, and building a 
geodesic dome. Science students have first hand 
experiences with wild animals, do environmental 
testing - and may even take the controls of an 
aircraft in flight. In these and many other 
ways, students have the opportunity to both deve- 
lop and test their capacities to act intelligent- 
ly and effectively in real life situations. 

The Twin City Institute meets 4 to 5 hours 
daily for 6 weeks each summer. Students do not 
ordinarily get regular school credit for their 
participation, but it may be arranged in some 
cases. The staff is drawn from high schools 
and colleges throughout the Twin City area. For 
further detail on the Institute or any of the 
courses offered, contact Charles Caruson or Bob 
Rose at the address listed above. 



WATERTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 



Watertown, Minnesota 55388 

Principal: Larry Enter 
Enrollment: 296 (10-12) 
Students involved: 75 

Eoological Studies on a Historical Fam 

As an elective, students at Watertown High 
School are reconstructing and refurnishing a log 
house. This is just one part of one phase of a 
much larger project which aims at constructing a 
20-acre organic homestead on previously unused 
district property near the high school. 

Each quarter, about 30 students register for 
either 1 or 2 afternoon hours a week in this 
course. During this time they may work on the 
log buildings, build a dry sink, weave a rug 
or repair a rusted loom. They may write in their 
journals, plan the next project, or learn how to 
make a patchwork quilt from older residents in 
town. Besides the historically accurate recon- 
struction of the farm, a heavy emphasis is on 
sound ecology - not just what's wrong, but how to 
Jbest use our limited rebuurueb, and how to deve- 
lop a life style without heavy emphasis on expen- 
sive entertainment, gadgets, and technological 
trappings. 

Future plans include a smokehouse, barn, 
organic farming, animals, a working windmill, 
bees for candlewax and honey, and maybe even a 
solar heat system - combi.ning the best practices 
ot the past with the useful technology of the 
present and future. 

The project is directed by a biology teacher 
with much involvement by Interested people In the 
community. A Council for Quality Education grant 
will allow the director to spend full time on 
this project during the 1975-76 school year. 

Contact: Scott Creeger 
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WORTHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 

1211 Claif^y 

Worthington, Minnesota 56187 

Principal: AV Johnson 
Enrollment: 900 (10-12) 
Students involved: 100 

'* Community Exploration in Social Studies 

The Student-Community Involvement Class is 
a popular social studies offering at Worthington 
High School. Planned as a sm^ll pilot for 1974- 
75, student interest pushed it into being a full- 
blown program the first year. Like other clas- 
ses, it meets one hour per day, 5 days a week, 
and is conducted by a regular social studies 
instructor. Unlike the others, however, students 
in this class spend 4 of these days in the commu- 
nity, and 1 in the classroom where they have a 
chance to discuss and enlarge upon what they have 
experienced in the community. 

The course begins with a 2-week orientation 
in which students work on skills in observation 
and communication, discuss value issues, and 
otherwise prepare for their approaching experien- 
ces. The involvement segment is divided into 3, 

units. The first segment is focused on 
occupational exploration. Each student chooses 
at least one occupation whichr interests him as a 
possible career. For the duration of th^ unit 
4 of the 5 class hours are spent observing and'/ 
or engaging in that occupation under adult super- 
vision. Students may work with a lawyer, archi- 
, tect, pharmacist, flor^'st, accountant, engineer, 
mechanic or retailer. Others are placed at 
City Hall, a radio station, veterinary clinic,, an 
elementary school, the newspaper, and many more. 

In the second unit, students are involved 
with their city government. During the 1974-75 
year, they conductedv^^^ survey for the city 
council getting citizen opinion on what tne 
priorities should be for council action. The 
results of the survey were presented to the 
council and played a critical role in the deci- 
sion-making process. Throughout this, and the 
other units, students attend a variety of commu- 
nity meetings. 

For the third unit, students work in a num- 
ber of community agencies, both learning about 
the agency, and offering their assistance to 
handicapped persons, pre-school andlelementary 
children, retarded persons, and tJre^ elderly. 




In addition to the above 
students at Worthington can ref 
dit for tutoring in the el err 
junior high school. 

Contact: Jim Gay, Bill J6hnson, Al Swanson 



ioned course, 
ve elective ere- 
scho'ols or 



A major functicfi of educatidh is to , 
induct youth into the. cotmunity and 
its Day , of life. But ^'inducting" 
youth is the process of helping them 
develop their place j as young adults 
actively parbCoCpating in the total 
political^ economic^ cultural^ and 
vecma'tional aspects of life. The 
way to induction is through gradual- 
ly increasing participating in the 
iU^hool and larger community^ begin- 
ning] iHth aibtesoence or earlier^ and 
with respect to more and more facets 
and functions of society. And this 
is exactly what youth needs. I see 
this need as a strongly motivating 
force that can he connected through 
reflective action^ to the enhancement 
of knowledge^ ailitudeSy and skills 
developed through the entire educa- 
tional program of the schools 

Herbert A. Thelen 
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A POTPOURRI OF PROGRAMS AND IDEAS 



' In Aitkin , students out of study hall may 
earn credit toward graduation by helping in the 
library, in elementary classrooms - arrd some fay 
working with the community liaison officer. 

As part of a required science course, all 
6th and 7th gradcrc at Appl e Valley Middle School 
work 15 hours (1/2 day for one week) in* an ecolo- ^ 
gy project. With 860 students a year, a lot of 
hard work can te done. Some examples include 
planting over 5,000 trees, cleaning up Lake 
Allamagnet, planning and building nature trails, 
and teaching residents of the, area how to care 
' for trees . 

•In Austin , students in the Child Developmefit 
Class work in a day care center. Others can earn 
Independent Study credit with a well-defined 
community jriodect'- usually for credit beyond 
those retfuired for graduation (in some cases, 
with consent cf instructor it may be in lieu of 
a regular class). 

Student J nvolvement in the community is a 
large and growing part of the school program at 
Bemidji High School . In addition to vocatipnal/ 
career dptions, Bemidji offers a Service to 
School and Community program in which students 
may earn one-half an elective credit by volun- 
teering their time and talents to those who need 
them. There are nearly 200 students in the pro- 
gram. Most work in an elementary, junior, or the 
senior fiigh school as tutors and teacher aides. 
Others do volunteer service in the community 
outside the scnool. Plans for the, future include 
a. Students as Involved Citizens program designed 
to expand these, and introduce new, options to 
the point where eventually every Bemidji graduate 
will h^^e «^ome direct experience in at lea<^t one 
sector of the Bemidji community. 

♦ At Benson High School , an unusual scheduling 
arrangement encourages action learning. Students 
are on an 8-period ddy. They are required to 
tak^ 6 credic^ per semester to fulfill the grad- 
uation requirement of 18 credits.^ Students are 
further encouraged to have only 1 study hall per- 
iod, and thas may reserve their 7th period for a 
non-academic program. This '7th period" experi- 
ence wil^ be recorded on their transcript, but 
doeS' not count as part of the graduation require- 
ment. The time may be used for personal enrich- 
ment ^(such as piano lessons), to provide a ser- 
vice to the school or community, or to involve 
themselves in other approved activities they feel 
are beneficial to them as individuals. Student 
activities have included service as teacher aides 
'in elementary, junior and senior high school, 
tutoring students with special needs (after some / 
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initial training), helping io a program for re- 
tarded children, and observing occupational 
careers of .interest to them. 

At Bloomington Jefferson , students in the- 
Applied Psychology class Work directly with other 
individuals a minimum of 3 hours a week, giving 
students and teacher some real situations around 
which to center their study (and use) of psycho- 
logy. 

At B'urnsville High School , the Community 
Learning and Service Program provides a vehicle 
for students (mostly seniors) to earn elective 
credit for carefully planned learning activities 
carried on outside the .school day. An interested 
student presents his/her idea to an advisor and 
together they refine it and work out specific 
goals and objectivcb. Students may work in a 
community agency (nursing home, hospital, gov- 
ernment center, e.gj, or plan a /ariety of acti- 
vities around a given theme such as "Culture cen- 
ters in th^ Twin Cities," or "How decisions are 
made in my community." Each quarter a faculty 
member is relieved of one class assignment to 
advise the program. 

Junior high students in the Anoka-Hennepin 
School District logged 3,000 hours of tutoring 
in just six weeks. Sixty-three students - with- 
out credit - spent 4 hours each day durirfg the 
summer, teaching and tutoring elementjary children 
in everything from remedial math to' art. The 
course, organized and taught by a school counse- 
lor from Jackson Junior High in Champlin , inclu- 
ded 10 hours of orientation and weekly in-service 
sessions. During the school year, 9th graders 
at. Jackson can volunteer to teach 7th and 8th 
grade students. withjn their own school. During 
1974-75, approximately 75 students used their 
own study hall time (without credit) to help 
others. 

In Cloguet , the "Community Classroom" makes 
it possible for twelfth grade students to have 
first-hand experiences in professional careers 
of^interest to them. Students whose career needs 
are not met by the traditional vocational pro- 
grams are helped to arrange non-paying intern- 
ships where they'll work directly with profes- 
sionals in such places as a veterinary clinic, 
with industrial chemists in a large refinery, and 
in other community locations. Students do not 
receive credit in the program, but may have their 
schedules rearranged to facilitate their partici- 
pation. 

In Eden Prairie High School , students earn 
Independent Study credit through a variety of 



activities: tutoring, working in a nursery 
school, interning with the Village's Public Works 
Department. In an extracurricular project, the 
Ecology Club planted some 9,000 seedlings In the 
village last year. 

Approximately 1/3 of the student body at 
Edina East Secondary School performs non-student 
roles in their own school. 295 are student aides 
and are primarily engaged in clerical duties in 
the office, in the printing and audio- visual de- 
partments, and work directly with teachers.^ 87 
students with ^special training tutor in both the 
^junioc and senior high builjdings on the Edina 
campus. Both the student aides and the tutors 
receive one credit for 5 hours of service per 
week. There is no distinction between service 
credit and course credit at Edina. An indepen- 
dent study program called Family Designed Learn- 
ing also allows students to participate in action 
learning. A student, in cooperation with his 
parents and adviser, works out a project proposal. 
Students have worked in a wide variety of places 
including ^mental hospitals, at Souls Harbor, and 
at a legal Vights center. 

In Grand Rapids , the senior high curricu- 
lum includes a "Challenge English" class in which 
out-door activities (wilderness experience, work 
on a farmstead) are used as an impetus to learn- ^ 
ing and practicing communication skills. There 
are also two career-oriented volunteer programs: 
the school nurse supervises a nurse and orderly 
aide program at the County Hospital, and the 
assistant superintendent advises a Teaching Ex- 
perience program where students assist in ele- 
mentary classrooms. Both the latter are 2-hour 
courses with work-related elective credit. 

At South Junior High in Hopkins , the hour 
just before lunch has been reserved for a variety 
of elective courses. One option features commu- 
, nity service, and this group of students (self- 
named "The Streakers") helps elderly citizens 
near the school with their yard work, plants 
trees, does clean-up work for the city, and what- 
ever else they can find that seems worth their 
attention and effort. 

Nearly 100 of Kenyon's 475 students are 
involved in service activities. About 50 stu- 
dents assist in the elementary school, mostly 
as tbtors, while another 25 assist teachers and 
office personnel in their own school. Credit is 
available through both these programs. As part 
of their F.H.A. activities, 25 students spend 
time in a nursing home with an "Adopted Grand- 
' parent" program. 

Oakland Junior High in Lake Elmo has a 
"Student Cadet" program in which 8th and 9th gra- 
ders are released from study hall to perform a 



wide variety of tasks around the school. Both 
student and teacher sign a contract which spells 
out mutual responsibilities. The program is co- 
ordinated through the counseling office. 

Too smaVl for an action learning program? 
Lancaster, w^ith seventy-five students (10,-12) 
offers a credited elective course called "Social 
Leadership." Tenth, eleventh or twelfth graders 
are'eligible to take this year-long course in 
which students test and develop their capacity 
to accept responsibility by filling school roles 
from cook to math tutor. Each 9 weeks they 
change assignments. The program is run by the 
principal who provides orientation, evaluation, 
and on-goinq guidance and encouragement. In re- 
turn, he receives satisfaction and some badly 
needed help around the, school 1 

The Lonsdale - New Market - Veseli Area 
School is instituting a comprehensive volunteer 
program with three distinct components: 1) vol- 
unteers coming into the schools to tutor, teach 
units in their field of expertise, and serve in 
a variety of other ways; 2) students going into 
the community to participate in service activi- 
ties; 3) a special effort to Have students in- 
volved with senior citizens so they can share 
their experience, knowledge, and love with 
younger people both inside and outside of the 
classroom. A single coordinator has responsibi- 
lity for all parts of this volunteer program 
which, in 1975-76, will be aided by a matching 
fund grant from the Minnesota Bicentennial 
Commission. 

In Henry Sibley High School , Mendota Heights^, 
the Social Studies Lab (SSL), provides a rich 
opportunity for direct student action. SSL is a 
one semester, two hour per day program for fifty 
juniors and seniors and two teachers. The pri- 
mary goal is to create a democratic learning 
community without subject matter boundaries. 
Within this community, many students choose to 
participate and learn "on location" at a nature 
center, newspaper office, youth hotline, law or 
veterinary office - or ?^ay work with senior citi- 
zens, retarded children or pre-schoolers. Stu- 
dents make a commitment to continue at Iqast one 
quarter, keep a journal, and participate in 
special seminars relating to their experiences. 

At Minnetonka High School , the School With- 
in A School (SWAS) program has for several years 
provided ailternati ve'learning experiences for 
Minnetonka students. Participants in this pro- 
gram can learn in a variety of modes from struc- 
tured classes to a wide range of experiences 
outside of the school . 

Central Middle School is a flexibly sched- 
uled school in MontevidioT Here students earn 
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discretionary use of their independent study itiine 
by meeting certain- s^tandards of behavior and 

f- scholarship-, and through a citizenship f'equire- 
ment of 4-6 hours of service to the school or 
community every six days. Each student signs up 

' with a responsible adult who helps supervise him/ 
her in his/her service as monitor, volunteer 
janitor, nursing home aide, observer at city 
hall, or something similar. 

At Morris High School , some 60 students 
volunteer their time to visit older people inja 
i.o^rby nursing home and senior citizens* high 
rise, or help out in a nursery school. No credit 
is given, but students are released from study 
hall to participate. 

At Edgewood Junior High School in Mounds 
View , about 90 students parjticipate in Community 
'Quest. This program began in 1970 with the pur- 
pose of introducing students "to the concept that 
education takes place everywhere ... not just 
within the four walls of a classroom." These 
"other learning' places" include hospitals, busi- 
nesses, industries and' elementary schools. The 
largest number pf students serve as elementary 
. tutors, a role in which they are enthusiastically 
received. Placements vary from one or two day 
placements, to others that involve several hours 
a week for a full nine week session. Each. stu- 
dent works out his/her goals with a staff member, 
arranges transportation, is responsible to an 
adult supervisor, keeps a log, and participates 
in an evaluation of the experience. For some 
extended experiences, credit can be arranged. 

For the past three years, many^Sth and 9th 
grade students at Plymouth Junior High School 
(Robbinsdale Area School District) have been ser- 
ving as volunteers to two elementary schools. In* 
'this Big Brother/Big Sister program, elementary 
children with academic, social or personal prob- 
lems are referred by their teachers. Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters from Plymouth spend 2 1/2 'hours 
a week, during school hours,, at the elementary 
school, working with their Little Brother or 
Little Sister on the problems identified. At 
present, there are 37 Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
in this program which is coordinated by the school 
social worker. 

As a follow-up to the course in Human Biolo- 
gy, nth and 12th graders at Apollo High School 
in St. Cloud may sign up for a Health Careers 
Internship. Under the direction of Apollo facul- 
ty and the professional staff at St. Cloud Veter- 
ans "'Hospital , students spend about three hours a 
week (during Independent Study time) in volunteer 
assignments with hospital pf>ys^cians^ nurses, me- 
dical technologists, psychiatrists, physical 
therapists and other health professionals. Each 
week, one other hour of this science elective is 



spent learning about the training requirements, 
duties, salaries, and employment possibilities 
in these fields. / 

At Saint Paul Academy and Summit School , 
experience and reflection are equally a^part of 
the Community Projects course. Students spend 
two two-hour periods a week for five weeks in a 
volunteer service ageffcy, a government office or 
business ^firm. They also meet as a class at re- 
gular tim6s to receive information and reflect 
on their experience. "Students receive instruc- 
tion in systematic observation and data gather- 
ing, read books and articles related to their 
field experiences, keep, a journal, and both make 
and receive a final evaluation of their partici- 
pation. Students receive social studies credit 
for this course. 

Each year, nearly 200 students enroll in a 
course called School and Community Service at 
Stillwater High School > The majority are in- 
volved in tutoring in elementary schools. Stu- 
dents can choose the days, the hours, and the 
number of credits they want to earn. Credit 
is awarded according to the number of hours ac- 
cumulated, with 60 hours of^ volunteer work equal 
to 1/2 credit. The maximum'a student carf earn 
is 1 1/2 credits per year. Transportation prob- 
lems are almost non-existent due to 2 unique 
arrangements devised by the Stillwater schools. 
The senior high and^the four elementary schools 
share the cost of a*bus which picks up and deli- 
vers tfie tiitors. It starts out at the senior 
high on the hour, drops students a.t the four , 
schools, and then piqks them up again in time for 
their next class. A social studies teacher's 
half-time assignment , is the coordination of this 
course. An elementary counselor coordinates the 
program in the receiving school s.^ 

Because of overcrowding at Stillwater High 
School, next year the school will be cut down to 
four days. Each day, 20% of the students will 
be off. A full-time coordinator will Help stu- 
dents find activities to fill the extra day. 
It is hoped that a larger number of students Will 
choose community service, internships, and other 
action-learning projects. The coordinator will 
also program recreational activities. 

At Tracy High School , action learning is an 
established part of the science curriculum- 
Several times a semester, the Environmental Stu- 
dies class meets in the nearby state park where 
they not only observe, but become involved in 
park projects such as setting up new trails. The 
class meets first hour, and the instructor has 
second hour open so he can be with the class this 
extra time when it is needed. During 1975-76, 
Tracy , Hutchinson , and Marshall High Schools 
will be implementing their versions of "Project 
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Adventure" which will involve teachers from sci- 
ence, English, and physical education in a com- 
prehensive program stressing wilderness survival, 
outdoor recreation, and study of the natural en- 
vironment. Students in this program will receive 
science credit. 

An action-centered science course at Waseca 
High School is unique in that it actually started 
out as a,4-H project. A 4-H club became very 
interested in pollution, particularily of water 
resources around Waseca. Their study of the 
problem, and efforts to find solutions, cjrew 
considerable attention, and provided the-'stimuTus 
for incorporating these efforts into a regular 
class at the high school, where .more, students 
could be involved. 

Mariner High School in White Bear Lake came 
up with an imaginative way to identify field 
sites for coimunity service and career explora- 
tion. They offered a summer course in which the 
student ',s primary' activity was to develop a. cata- 
log of learning statjons. Not only did the stu- 
dents give their school an important resource, 
but they themselves learned a great deal about 
the people and places in their own community. 
They also gained skills in interviewing, writing 
consisely and clearly, and organizing informa- 
tion. The resource file will be used during 
1975*76 to enrich the existing curriculum by pro- 
viding teachers and students with optional com- 
munity experiences. 



RESOURCES 



National Studies of Youtli 

American Youth in the Mid-^Seoenties, Conference 
Report, NASSP, 1972. 

The Greening of the High School^ Weinstock, ed.. 
New York: IDEA-EEL, March, 1973. 

national Panel on High Schools and Adolescent 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1974 
(summarized in Resources for Youth l^ewsletter. 
Vol. IV, No. 2, March, 1975). 

The Reform of Secondary Education, National Com- 
mission on the Reform of Secondary Education, 
July, 1973: New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

Requirements for Health Development of Adolescent 
Youth, Center for Youth Development and 
Research, University of Minnesota, Adolescence, 
Vol. VII, No. 31 (Fall, 1973) (prepared for 
Office of Child Development, HEW). 

Youth: Transition to Adulthood. Report of the 
Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advi- 
sory Committee, June 1973, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1974. 



Organizations 



Center for Youth Development and Research 

University of Minnesota 

325 Haecker Hall 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 

Diane Hedin, Assistant Director 

Information on action-learning programs in 
Minnesota, including program descriptions, cur- 
riculum ideas, classroom activities, and, speci- 
fic ideas for short-term and long-term community 
experiences. The Center sponsored the Student 
Communfty Involvement Project from 1972-75, and 
will continue to work with action-learning pro- 
gram, including a course entitled "Action Learn- 
ing for Secondary Students," University of 
Minnesota Youth- StQdfes 5-130. 



National Association of Secondary School 

Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
Scott D. Thomson, Associate Secretary for 

Research 

NASSP maintains a file of over 2,000 secondary 
schools with work and service programs. Infor- 
mation and advice to NASSP members seeking 
assistance with action-learning is available. 
The Association sponsors conferences, and pub- 
lishes material on action-learning through its 
monthly Bulletin and occasional monographs. 



National Coirmission on Resources for Youth 

36 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10q36 

Judge Mary Kohler, Director 

A clearinghouse for programs of youth participa- 
tion in the school and community. NCRY maintains 
a file containing more .than 800 descriptions of 
projects in which young people are performing 
significant or unusual activities in their com- 
munities, and 1-3 page summaries are available. 
The Coirmission publishes a useful, free quarterly 
newsletter. Resources for Youth, and has video 
tapes and films on youth participation. 



National Student Volunteer Program 
ACTION, 

800 Connecticut Avenue N.'W. 
Washington, D.C. 20525 
Jean Carney, Director 

NSVP" provides service to student volunteer pro- 
grams on high school and college campuses. 
Training sessions for directors and advisors of 
volunteer programs are held periodically through 
the year. On s.ite consultation is provided to 
programs In need of direct assistance. An excel- 
lent journal. Synergist, is published three times 
a year and available without cost to educators. 
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